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at a rapid pace. Polish officials were dismissed, schools were reorganized so as to eliminate both Polish and Catholic influence. Teaching in primary schools was conducted in the Russian language, except that religious instruction of non-Orthodox children was permitted in their native "dialect" (decree of March 23, 1863). The tradition of Muravev was carried on by his successor, General C. P. Kaufman, and by the governor-general of the southwestern provinces, A. P. Bezak. In December, 1865, persons of Polish descent were prohibited from acquiring agricultural estates in the nine western provinces, and Polish landowners, deported because of their participation in the insurrection, were ordered to sell their landed properties within two years; such estates could be bought only by Orthodox Russians. Great pressure was exercised to encourage conversion to Orthodoxy. Addressing in Vilna a group of peasants who had joined the Russian Church, Alexander II declared: "I feel sure that you have embraced the ancient faith of this region sincerely and by conviction; you must know that I shall never tolerate converts to Orthodoxy returning to Catholicism7' (June 13, 1866).
The repercussions of the insurrection were even more severe in the kingdom of Poland. In the summer of 1863 Wielopolski and Con-stantine were dismissed. The new viceroy, Count Theodore Berg, was an admirer of Paskevich and Muravev, whose methods he successfully emulated. The ultimate fate of Russian Poland, however, was entrusted to a commission presided over by Nicholas Miliutin. The commission, in which the Slavophiles Prince V. A. Cherkassky and (for a time) Yuri Samarin played the leading part, dealt first with the peasant question. By a decree of February 19, 1864, Polish peasants were given land allotments substantially larger than those received by their Russian brethren. No redemption charges were attached to the possession of allotments, indemnities paid to the landowners being recovered through a knd tax on all landed proprietors. The 1864 decree, moreover, retained a complicated system of easements which entitled Polish peasants to use extensively the woods and pastures of their former masters. The gmina, the new Polish administrative rural subdivision, unlike its Russian counterpart (township or volost), included not only the peasants but all local landed proprietors. In the grnina the noble landowners were outnumbered by peasant farmers and were brought into uncomfortably close contact with the Russian